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Give Furs for Christmas 


It is always with a thrill of delight that a woman opens 
a Christmas package to find soft, silken, glossy Furs. And 
when she learns they are ““The Finest Furs Nature Pro- 
duces’’ her happiness is supreme. 





McCreery Furs are the logical choice for Gifts. They | 
radiate quality and Beauty—yet are modest in price. 

























5th Avenue James McGreery & CO. 34th Street 




















Your Tired Feet 
will find Rest and 


Comfort in these 


Shoes 


Feet that rebel at the restraint 
of ordinary footwear find relief, 
feet that “break down” after 
standing or walking for a few 
hours find health,—all feet find 
rest and comfort in Cantilever 
Shoes, 


Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wines Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem Cantilever Shoes are easy 
without being ungainly. They 
are comfortable because they fit 
snugly, restfully, like a doctor’s 
bandage, 

Cantilever Shoes have a shank 
that conforms to the curve of th« 
arch. When you lace the shoe 
you draw up the under-arch sole 
so that it hugs the instep and 
relieves the arch of all strain. This support means gratifying 
comfort, 





The shank of the Cantilever Shoe does not bind and weaken the 
muscies as do metal appliances and stiff-soled shoes. It flexes 
with the foot. Muscles surrounding the small bones of the arch 
. . have free play with every step. In this natural way, by strength- 
It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made ening the muscles. Cantilevers prevent and correct fallen arches. 


of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


There is plenty of toe room. The weight is distributed to spare 
the arch and encourage easy posture, There is grace and com 
fort in Cantilever Shoes. They are good looking, made of fine 
MADE IN ALL SIZES leathers, on trim lines. Widths from AAAAA to E. 
You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room £91, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt + Hartford, Conn. 


15 LAIGHT STREET itis NEW YORK CITY J Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. ©. & Baltimore. 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 





Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 
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Woman’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 


- ‘EE hundred years ago, in Finally, we give thanks that in 
wember, 1620, the Pilgrim 1620 oe 1920 spite of all obstacles the women 
Fathers founded what they called | “— political freedom the Pilgrims sought did of the United States on November 


afree nation. The following year not come to women until 300 years later. second . were invested with full 


they f claimed a day of Thanks- “Now the women of America have, after a long political liberty. With new self- 
jiving because their plans had | voyage and many storms, arrived at their port of respect and new hope for the 
ome safe to port after many | political freedom. future, millions of them went to 
storm “ Their day of Thanksgiving is, therefore, due.” the polls and participated in the 


great presidential election Rev- 
erently they dedicate themselves to the service of their country 


The political freedom the Pil- 
grims sought did not come to women until 300 years later. Noz 
the women of America have, after a long voyage and many that “ government of the people, by the people and for the 
storms, arrived at their port of freedom. people shall not perish on the earth.” 
Their Day of Thanksgiving is therefore due. NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
Carrie Chapman Catt, President 


For this reason the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
Mary Garrett Hay, Second Vice President 


sociation, the direct heirs of the long line of brave women who, 


in the persons of Abigail Adams, Lucretia Mott, Susan B. An- Gertrude Foster Brown, Fourth Vice President. 
thony, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Anna Howard Shaw, Emma Winner Rogers, Treasurer. 

° ° 7 Darel a “2 .: 21" O09 > thee ’ iu = - ES 3 . - 
and thousands more, never paused in their work for liberty, now Nettie Rogers Shuler, Corresponding Secretary. 


urges that the women of the United States use Thanksgiving Day 
asa day for the especial expression of their gratitude for the 
blessing of political emancipation. 

We, the members of the Executive Board of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, offer our own thanks; 
rst, to Almighty God who has led the unfaltering efforts of 
three generations to this hour; second, to the noble company of 


Justina Leavitt Wilson, Recording Secretary. 
Jane M. Brooks, Director. 

Esther G. Ogden, Director. 

Florence L. Piersol, Director 


Rose Young, Press Director 


men in the fifteen full suffrage states, who have in the last fifty I he First | est 

years ve siti he polls in order to enfranchise the . ; ; : ; , 

id — onpe — a ; ‘? eae ee one ; HE presidential election was the first test of universal 
womer cir several states. a . “yr ; : 
na en ee si suffrage in the United States. It will be a long time before 


We thank, again the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses of all returns are in and before the states will be able to gather 
the United States which stood staunch against fierce opposition and report fully concerning women’s part in the great contest. 
md finally brought the barque of liberty to port. We thank the  {t is estimated that between 28 and 30 millions of votes were 
President of the United States for his unprecedented act in per- cast as compared with 18 millions in 1916. This is the largest 
nally bringing the Amendment before Congress. We thank vote ever cast in any country. To quote one editorial comment: 
those states which cleared the way for the amendment by prompt “The very size of the electorate thus consulted is a most impres 
ratification. We thank the Governors who called special sessions, sive spectacle of democratic government.” 

the hundreds of legislators who responded to these calls, who all Calm elections are usual in this country but it is a fact worthy 
dured journeys, resisted opposition, repudiated bribery, defeated 4 comment that not a single election disturbance of any kind 
‘orruption, for the sake of justice to the women of the country. has been reported from ocean to ocean. Prohibition, which has 
We thank all the political parties for their final acceptance of come into national effect since the last presidential election, 
the principle that just government rests upon the consent of should doubtless be credited for much of this truly remarkable 
the yoverned. We thank the minor parties for their adoption of _ record; the presence of women voters at the polls completed the 
this principle before the major parties had awakened to its appli- assurance of a phenomenally quiet election. 

cation. But we also thank the two major parties which have since It'is estimated that the proportional numbers of men and 
1915 increasingly accepted woman suffrage as a political issue to women in the vast electorate, when the entire country is aver 
le maintained, and who furthered the cause of ratification in aged, will be about three women to five men. In many districts 
spite of reactionary elements in their midst. more women than men voted, in others more men than women, 
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while 50-50 was the estimate which many election districts re- 
ported. That women voted in enormous numbers no one ques- 
tions. 

Women voted in all states except Georgia and Mississippi. 
There the law requiring registration of all voters four months 
prior to the election barred out women enfranchised by the Fed- 
eral Amendment. 

In most if not all states women worked with party organiza- 
tions effectively and in large numbers. In those states where 
suffrage associations have been alert and far-visioned enough 
to hold non-partisan schools for citizenship, women were trained 
for intelligent duty as election officials and many thousands of 
them did serve with distinction. 


PPONENTS used to hold up New York with its cosmopolli- 

tan population, as proof that woman suffrage would only 
increase the dangers arising from democracy. For the third 
time New York women served as election officials and as such 
were present in each of the 2,737 election districts of the City. 
Each year since women voted has recorded more quiet and 
more efficiently conducted elections, but the year 1920 marked 
a distinct change for the better. Men and women have become 
accustomed to working together, the novelty of political work 
has worn off and splendid team work was performed. Nowhere 
were women mistreated and no men have been reported as 
objecting either to the presence of women workers at the polls 
or to the quality of their service. 

The vote came to the women of many states too late for the 
best preparatory work to be done. Political parties worked to 
get their own women to register and vote the straight ticket ; 
the League of Women Voters worked to get all women to regis- 
ter, regardless of political faith, and urged them to choose their 
party affiliations with the aid of reason. Had the vote come 
earlier, more women would have voted and more women would 
have been trained for election work. As it was, press and party 
leaders seem agreed that the work of women in the election was 
worthily and understandingly done. 

There were many women candidates for many 
offices. The minority parties as usual were generous in the 
distribution of nominations to women. Since such party candi- 
dates had no chance of winning, interest centers on those put 
forward by the two dominant parties, one of which was certain 
of success. It must be noted, however, that the minority of 
these two parties showed more willingness to nominate women 
than the majority party, that is the Republicans in Democratic 
States and the Democrats in Republican States were particularly 
attentive to women. The Democrats in Rhode Island nominated 
Miss Elizabeth Yates for lieutenant governor and the Demo- 
crats in New York nominated Miss Harriett May Mills for 
secretary of state, but Democrats do not get elected in Republi- 
can Rhode Island, and no one knew better than Democrats that 
this would be a Republican year in New York. These were fine 
types of intellectual and experienced women who would have 
rendered able service, but in both cases the party which nomi- 
nated them did not give them the full party vote and Republican 
suffragists refused to be deflected from their own party ticket 
by what they believed to have been a Democratic ruse to beat 
their party. While a good many independent women voters sup- 
ported them, there was never a real expectation of their elec- 
tion. The Republicans, whose party was slated to win in those 
states, put up no women candidates for state offices. 

There were women candidates for the United States Senate 
in several states but always representing minor parties and with 
little or no chance of winning. One woman only was elected 
to Congress although eight or more were nominated by the two 
dominant parties. All, with two exceptions, were nominated by 
the minority party of their Congressional district. These two 


classes of 


exceptions are significant. Miss Winifred W. Lufkin, Repubj. 
can, was nominated in Republican Massachusetts, and Mr 
Helen C. Statler, Republican, was nominated in Republicay 
Michigan. Yet where all went Republican with tremendoy 
majority, Miss Lufkin and Mrs. Statler were defeated, showing 
clearly enough that the rank and file of the men voters of thei: 
own party preferred a Democratic male representative in Con 
gress to a woman of their own party. 

In Democratic Oklahoma, Miss M. anti 
suffragist and cafeteria manager, was nominated by the minority 
Republicans. Apparently neither she nor her party regarded 
her candidacy seriously. She did not leave Muskogee, her home, 
and merely advertised her cafeteria and her candidacy in the 
same modest cards in the newspapers. Lo, the overwhelming 


Alice Robertson 


Republican landslide swept her into the House—its only woman 
member. 
If Michigan Republicans failed to elect their own nominee to 


Congress, they did not neglect all the women candidates, fo: 


two women were elected to the office of County Sheri‘, and 
one woman was elected to the State Senate and several «omen 
were elected to lesser county offices. Two women were lected 


to the Legislature in New Jersey, both Republicans; and five are 
reported by the suffrage headquarters as elected to the I egisla- 
ture of Connecticut, three being Republicans, one Demvcratic 
and one having been endorsed by both parties. New York re 
elected Miss Smith, who served the previous term, but fa:led to 
elect any of the new candidates, of which there were soi.e fif- 
teen. At least 23 
from the States of California, Idaho, Kansas, Massacl 
Michigan, Nebraska, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, New York 
and Vermont. In all probability other western states have clected 
women electors but the fact has not as yet been reported either 
The nun 


women will serve as Republican electors 
setts, 


in the press or to the National Headquarters. ber of 
women elected to State Legislatures is not yet definitely known, 
but probably the full returns will add a considerable number to 
the list. 


it has been customary to elect a few women to the Legislature. 


This will be especially true in the western states where 


OMEN took a conspicuous part in opposing the election of 

certain senators and although Senator Smith of Maryland 
(Democrat) was so opposed, the Republican landslide, rather 
than the women’s work, was probably responsible for his defeat. 
In the East, the Harding plurality was unprecedented, but failed 
to carry at the same figure the unpopular and reactionary Sena- 
tors who distinguish this section. Senator Penrose in Penn- 
sylvania, against whom there was no organized campaign, ran 
far behind his ticket and the press announce that “ the women 
cut down Penrose’s triumph.” In New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut, where women did actively oppose Senators Moses and 
Brandegee, their majorities were also so reduced as to seriously 
alarm their election committees for a time. In New York Sena 
tor Wadsworth ran at least 700,000 behind Harding, and there 
was plenty of evidence that had it not been for the unusual 
features of the campaign which threw practically all the Irish 
and German vote to Harding, Senator Wadsworth would not 
have pulled through. The Democrats seemed to have little hope 
of winning but did expect to save Governor Smith, whose gov- 
ernorship had been popular. The Republicans were alarmed 
over Wadsworth and felt the need of exceptional tactics. Some- 
where, somehow a deal was made and Democrats voted for 
Wadsworth in exchange for Republican votes for Smith. ‘he 
figures themselves demonstrate that this was done, but aidi- 
tional evidence is plentiful in the form of conversations o\er- 
heard by workers at the polls. Senator Wadsworth owes his 
re-election to the fact that it was a presidential year, with over- 
whelming trend toward the Republicans plus a scheme for trd- 
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ing votes. Whether the hard race to which he was forced will 
make him a more representative Senator remains for future 
demonstration. 

Mr. Harding’s promise of a Secretary of Social Welfare to 
cover several of the present bureaus, including education, child 
welfare, health, etc., has raised the query as to whether a woman 
may be appointed to the new post with a seat in the Cabinet. 
This rumor has been widely circulated through the press. It 
will be a notable step in advance and all women will regard the 
appointment of any woman to this new position as an honor to 
their sex. Several ardent Republican women workers would fill 
such 2 post admirably. 

Because of their newness in politics, women got blamed by the 
dissatisfied in all parties. Victor Berger, who was rejected as 
a me:ber of the House of Representatives, and who was re- 
ited by the Socialists, says he was defeated by women. 
The Demo- 


nomi! 
“We 
crats 
Repu 
the ¢ 
oppo 
leade 
publi 


were up against woman suffrage,” said he. 
ire inclined to lay their defeat to the women, and many 
licans say blandly that the women didn’t make a dent in 
neral result. Women were howled at who ventured an 
ing Opinion concerning candidates and one Republican 
declared that the Democrats were as anxious as the Re- 
ins to prevent an independent group from defeating the 
Repu)lican Senator because, should they succeed, they might at- 
tack 1 Democratic nomination next year. Just so. 

On the whole women liked the vote and men liked to have 
them vote. The timid who ventured into politics with many 
reservations found the casting of a vote easier and more inter- 
esting than they had supposed. The best informed found valu- 
able contributions to the study of mass movements in the psy- 
chology of the campaign; the partisans enjoyed the popularity 
of swimming with the current and suffragists retaining their 
impersonal viewpoint learned many a lesson not taught in party 
text books. 

The election is over; woman suffrage is here forever, and on 
the whole, women have good and sufficient reason to be fairly 
well satisfied with this, their first participation in a great national 
contest. oh oe 


A Reminiscence 


RS. IDA PORTER BOYER and I went together to cast 

our first votes for President of the United States. The 
great event recalled to both of us the election of November, 1906. 
when. we were together in Oregon. Mrs. Boyer had come out 
from Pennsylvania and I from Massachusetts to help the Oregon 
women in the valiant campaign they were making to secure an 
equal suffrage amendment to the state constitution. 

We spent election day handing out suffrage literature to the 
voters, and then spent the night watching the counting of the 
votes. (Each of the political parties was entitled to appoint a 
watcher in every precinct, and some of the minority parties, 
which knew they had no chance to win, gave over their oppor- 
tunity to watch to the suffragists.) In the early morning we went 
back to the suffrage headquarters in Portland with the knowledge 
that the amendment was beaten. Now that old disappointment, 
and all the innumerable other disappointments of the past, were 
swallowed up in victory. 

My mind went back still further than the Oregon campaign of 
1906—to the time when I cast my first school vote. School suf- 
fraze was given to the women of Massachusetts in 1879. I had 
lately come of age, and went proudly and somewhat nervously to 
cast my ballot. When I got home, my mother said, “ Turn her 
around and let us see whether she looks as if it had made her un- 
womanly ! ” 


My mother was not allowed to vote for school committee. She 


mother. 


would not register as Lucy Blackwell, and the election officials 
would not let her register as Lucy Stone. Before her marriage, 
she had consulted several distinguished lawyers, including the 
Hon. Salmon P. Chase, who was afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States, and they all told her that there was no law requir- 
ing a married woman to take her husband’s name; it was only a 
So she kept her own name; and she signed all her legal 
But in 


custom. 
documents, “ Lucy Stone, wife of Henry B. Blackwell.” 
this case a small Boston official thought he knew more about law 
than the Chief Justice of the United States. 


HAVE seldom seen my father more indignant than on this 

occasion. He was full of wrath. He proposed that he and I 
should go before the registrars and make oath that we had known 
this woman for many years, and that her name was Lucy Stone 

That would have been useless, of course. The registrars had 
the power to keep my mother out; so the only woman's vote cast 
in our family was cast not by the woman who had given her life 
to the suffrage cause, but by her young daughter not yet out of 
college. It was as absurd as it was unfair. 

There was much more excitement about casting that school 
vote in 1879 than about casting the full vote in 1920; and it was 
necessary to face much more public antagonism. The pleasant- 
ness and peace of the recent vote, the general acceptance of the 
women’s presence, and the large number of women in the polling 
place as compared with the comparative loneliness of the woman 


school voter in 1879, were all a striking contrast. It was one 
more proof that 
“Where the vanguard rests today, 
The rear shall rest tomorrow.” 
A. S. B 


Wants Women to Run Schools 
YATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY is 


pathia, busy organizing her orphanages. 
25, 1920, she wrote to Mr. A. W. Robinson, of Boston: 


Car 
On September 


still in Russian 


“T am quite well, and busy with my boarding schools, which 
would prosper but for the same politicians who meddle in every 
good undertaking to spoil it. 

“T understand well your indignation in behalf of the suffrage 
question. But I will be impartial and confess that we women 
are in fault too, because we always wait for men to take the 
For instance, the question of education could easily 
They only need to vote, 


initiative. 
be decided by women quite practically. 
in every State where there is equal suffrage, that education should 
be transferred to women’s councils, and all the schools run by 
women. Men have no time and no wish to be occupied with 
that task. Politicians and profiteers, bureaucrats and financiers, 
they have no opportunity to think of the future, of the way to 
avoid such a cataclysm as we have been witnessing for many 
They think to cure the world by new sources of revenue 


years. 
We have millions 


and new means of subjugating each other. 
of papers and magazines, but very few remember that the old 
system of making enemies out of every nation is a very poor 
remedy for the evils through which humanity is dragged. 

“Tt is our duty to cry aloud, to reiterate, to demand, and to 
begin to realize, to put our strength and energy into the con- 
struction of schools where children ought to be brought up in 
honest, unselfish principles, and taught to look upon every use 
ful work as an honor to them, and not as a curse of fate. 

“Every woman is a mother from her first day, and nobody 
understands the psychology of a human being as well as a 
To her belongs the right to educate the soul.” 

A. S. B. 
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The American Woman Comes of Age 
Her Record at the Polls 








RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT and Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay casting their first votes for President in New York 








VERY anti-suffrage argument that ever crawled was put to 
E rout on November 2, the day when all] the women of the 
United States had their first chance to vote. State by state the 
record of women’s voting had previously annulled objections, 
silenced the timid or the conservative; but now comes along the 
general election day and by means of the unsolicited record of 


the daily press “ wisdom has been justified of her children.” 

“ Women do not want to vote,” the anti-suffragists have shouted 
for seventy years. 

Yet when the time came, what happened? 

This is what happened: The women of the whole nation turned 
out at the polls. And among them went what were left of the 
anti-suffragists, beating the suffragists to it in many cases. 

A special correspondent from Washington, D. C., to the New 
York Evening Post reported on election day concerning the regis- 
tration of women: 

“ There was a genuine eagerness to get on the registry lists, 
and this eagerness was not confined to any particular sections of 
the country. It existed to a significant extent in the South, where 
the male of the species had consistently held to the view that the 
women were not at all interested in the franchise and would not 
exercise it if it were granted. Suffrage headquarters in Wash- 
ington learned from Alabama that, with only one week in which 
to register and with no aid from the state Legislature in the way 
of enabling acts, as many women registered as the total number 
of male registrants three years ago. 

“In Virginia, according to Representative Holland of that 
state, large numbers of women flocked to the registration booths 
in spite of the $1.50 poll tax which, in common with the men, 
they were required to pay. 

“From South Carolina word came that large numbers of white 
women belonging to “ first families” that have opposed every 
suggestion of extending the vote to women, tripped down to the 
enrollment places and entered their names on the polling books. 

“One reason advanced for the heavy registration of women in 
many states is the fact that the various suffrage organizations, 





desiring to vindicate their claims that women of the country 
wanted suffrage, expended great effort in getting them tv the 
registration booths. The National League of Women Voters has 
circularized the women of the country to a wide extent wit!: ex- 
hortations that they avail themselves of their newly aco: red 
rights. Most of the suffrage publications, of which there is a 
steadily growing number, conducted carefully prepared cu irses 
of instruction in the fundamentals of the franchise and the »rob- 
lems of government. 

And they were no less active at the polls, according t the 
same authority: “‘ The women’s vote was very heavy in Cai den, 
New Jersey. 
on election morning. 


They were voting at the rate of about one a m nute 
In Gloucester City 200 had » oted 
in every precinct by 9 A. M. In the Oranges, \ here 
there was a total registration of three times the previous no nal, 
nearly one half had voted by noon.” 

These are other headlines: 

“Women outnumbered men at the New Hampshire po's”; 
“Pennsylvania was prepared to handle the largest vote ever ;) Iled 


“é 


at a presidential election”; “ Big rush of women at the pos in 


Voting places crowded in Maryland 


_ 


Massachusetts ” ; i 
N New York state and city, the percentage of registered v« ters 
actually voting was said to be the largest ever reached 1). the 
city’s history. 

“Henry S. Renaud, State Superintendent of Elections, who 
had a corps of deputies and inspectors traveling from polling 
place to polling place to supervise the work of the election boards, 
said, ‘ that the vote this year will be nearer 100 per cent of the 
registration than it ever has been before.’ 

This is the story told by the New York 7imes of November 3d. 

“ The largest vote on record was polled yesterday in this city. 
In a veritable flood, which in some places swamped the election 
officials, the voters went to the polls early in all five boroughs. 
In the Bronx the early rush was so great that some officials asked 
the Board of Elections for additional voting booths. 

“When the polls closed at 6 o’clock last night it was estimated 
that more than go per cent of the 1,373,565 registered voters had 
cast their ballots.” 

“Vote of Women in City Enormous,” the Morning Telegraph 
headlined its election story the morning after. 

“Women are too unintelligent to vote,’ was another phrase 
with which the anti-suffragists hypnotized themselves. 

Quoting the Telegraph again, this is the way they actually 
voted : 

““ These women,’ said one of the watchers at a polling place 
in Eighth avenue near Fiftieth street, ‘are the most intelligent 
voters I ever saw. They are interested and have a lot of com- 
mon sense. They have it all over the men, I think. I didn’t have 
one woman, young or old, ask me a foolish question the entire 
day. Much to my surprise I find that they seem to know more 
about the local political situation than do the men.’ 

‘He was asked if he could account for this. 

“Well, the only way I can explain their familiarity with local 
affairs is that they have more leisure to read the newspapers,’ 
was the answer. ‘I heard one girl of about 21 say she was going 
to vote against the candidate I represent, and I asked her why. 
She brought forth several things about his record that she did 
not like, and I made a vain effort to swerve her. But I am sure 
she voted as she originally intended. This showed that she was 
of the kind who make up their minds for themselves. Politicians 
will have a difficult time if they expect to swing the women’s v. te 
en masse. It can’t be done. 

“*T can forgive a woman like that. She voted according ‘o 
her principles. But I cannot forgive the man who says: “In 
going to vote against Senator John Doe because he is of suc'- 
and-such a party.”’” 
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‘“ OMEN will create confusion at the polls,” was a long 
cherished anti notion. But it wasn’t true according 


to the Superintendent of Elections, as quoted by the New York 
Times. 

“* Everything,’ said he, ‘has been working smoothly, and there 
has been an almost complete absence of disorder.’ 

“ \ similar announcement was made by John R. Voorhis, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Elections, after a personal tour of inspec- 
tion. ; 
“There was hardly any disorder, and no disturbance of a 
serious nature such as have been common in the past. Few 
arrests were made. 

“ \Vomen showed intense interest in the election. In many dis- 
tricts more women than men went to the polling places in the 
morning. The average number of voters was from forty to fifty 
an hour. 

“\\Vith three ballots to vote, the election officials regard this as 
remrkable and as evidence that the election machinery was work- 
ing vith unprecedented smoothness. Secretary William C. Bax- 
ter «f the Board of Elections said that where in other years there 
had been 100 complaints of missing ballots or ballot boxes in the 
first hour of voting, not a single complaint had been received this 
yea’, nor any request for aid, except for more voting booths.” 

t takes too much time to vote,” was another old anti-suffrage 
bogeyman. The Morning Telegraph spoke of the leisurely man- 
ner in which women voted. And even at that, how much time 


was given? An average of three minutes. 

“ Watchers at the polls who timed them estimated that each 
woman consumed about three minutes in making her selection of 
candidates. Some of them remained at least seven or eight min- 
utes in the canvas booths. 

“From this it was at first thought that the women were de- 
layed by their unfamiliarity with the ballot and ignorance of the 
proper way to make it out. But as time went by, this theory was 
discarded. Surprisingly few spoiled ballots were returned with 
the request for others. Also the remarks the women voters 
dropped in a casual fashion showed they knew quite well what 
they were doing. Consequently the watchers finally decided that 
they were spending their time in looking at the names of the can- 
didates, weighing their records, and then voting by merit instead 
of by party. 

“ What will mother do with the baby when she votes? 
an almost forgotten anxiety. 


” 


is NOW 


lor the “ cops” have taken care of that. 


‘“ At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the policeman at one polling 
place reported that he had held more than forty babies and that 
he had every expectation of doubling this record. 

“<*Tt’s quite the usual thing for these women to check their 
babies with me,’ he laughed. ‘ They probably know their children 
will be safe under the care of the New York Police Department. 
But I don’t mind. I like to hold babies. You see, I’ve three of 
my own at home.’ 


yeaa editorial comments show how general was the good 
record of this, the American woman’s first independence 
day: 

“It was interesting to see the new voters of the other sex on 
the job around about eight o’clock—quiet, self-contained and not 
asking even the expected questions,” said the Evening Telegram. 
“They had taken the trouble to find out, knew what to do and 
how to do it. 

“ Above all, the ladies have brought to the act of handling the 
votes the decorum that was so devoutly to be desired.” 

“ Yesterday’s experience with women voting in their first presi- 
dential election was markedly satisfactory,” said the Evening 
World. “ Their presence at the polls more than justified itself. 

“Yesterday’s elections were orderly to a degree almost un- 
precedented. The influence of women restrained rowdyism. 

“Tt is to be hoped that this particular effect of woman suf- 
frage will continue. If politics comes to be more of a family 
affair, it is sure to absorb more of the moral tone of the home. 

“ All over the United States yesterday men escorted mothers, 
sisters, daughters and sweethearts to the polls. The refining in- 


Men were on their good be- 
‘Rough stuff’ was 


fluence of woman was manifest. 
havior. Quiet superseded rowdy language. 
taboo. 

“Under such circumstances a man is less subject to corrupt 
influence. Even if the wife follows the lead of her husband and 
doubles his vote, the probability is that his will be a better, a more 
thoughtful and a more conscientious vote, and so worth the added 
expense. 

“If the presence of women does no more than lift the moral 
tone of election practices, it will be worth while. If women con- 
tinue to take part in politics, the rise in the level of political pro- 
cedure will be progressive. Politics will become more ‘ respect- 
able’ and will attract better citizens.” 


National League of Women Voters 


HE National Board of the League of Women Voters will 

meet in New York on November 13. Immediately follow- 
ing, on November 15 and 16, a conference for the second region 
will be held in New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania and on No- 
vember 17 and 18 a conference for the first region will be held in 
Boston, both being open to all members of the League of Women 
Voters. 

In general the morning sessions of the first day in each region 
will be devoted to organization and citizenship schools; the after- 
noon sessions to finance and federal legislation, and the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the second day to the state legislative 
program, supplemented by reports from the national chairmen of 
standing committees. Conference dinners are arranged for the 
first evening and each regional conference will close with a ban- 
quet at which it is hoped to make the aim and general plans of the 
League clear to a large audience. 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, director of the second region, will preside 
at the morning session of the New York conference on November 
15. Mrs. Maud Wood Park, national chairman, will respond to 
the greetings from the New York State League presented by its 
chairman, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, and from the City League 
presented by its chairman, Miss Mary Garrett Hay. Mrs. George 
Gellhorn, national vice-chairman, director of the sixth region and 
chairman of organization and citizenship, will present the work 
of her department, and the five state chairmen of leagues in the 
second district will report for their states. 

At the conference luncheon, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, secretary of 
the national board, will call for five-minute talks from the direct 
ors of the other regions. At the afternoon session Mrs. George 
Gellhorn will preside. Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, chairman of the finance committee, will 
give statements of their work, and Mrs. Park will take up the 
subject of federal legislation. Mrs. Park will preside at the 
morning session on November 16 and Mrs. Edwards at the after- 
noon session. Mrs. Vanderlip will preside at the banquet. 

ISS KATHARINE LUDINGTON, director of the first 

region, will preside at the morning session in Boston at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, on November 17. Mrs. George Fearing, Jr., 
chairman of the Massachusetts State League, will extend greet- 
ings to which Mrs. Park will respond. The conference will fol- , 
low closely the New York program and the closing banquet will 
have Mrs. Fearing as its presiding officer. 

Two states have held conventions during the last week, Maine 
on November 12 and New Hampshire on November 8. 

The regional conferences will carry out the statement of Mrs. 
Maud Park that the participation of the women of the nation in 
the election of November 2 was “ just the beginning of their use- 
And that they will continue to serve as they did on 
“without clogging the 


fulness.” 
November 2, when, as Mrs. Park says, 
election machinery, they added the largest intelligent electorate 
this nation has ever assimilated at one time.” 
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Half Hours 
With Interesting Women 


Democracy and Its Job 
i democracy keep to its job? Or are there other meth- 
ods of government where the people function? 

“There are, and Austria has found one of them,” declares 
Frau Yella Hertzka of Vienna, who has been spending a few 
weeks in the United States. 

“If there is not freedom of decision in a democracy it is dead,” 
she says. “I have noticed your institutions with their weight of 
subdivisions and regulations and your endless waiting for official 
decisions, which seem always to come from some person other 
than the one first addressed. You have, in fact, in the United 
States Government itself a League of Nations, and to me it seems 
to work slowly and cumbersomely. I have looked at your political 
parties and I can see no difference between them. But in your 
women you have a tremendous power for progressive thinking 
which should make democracy live and function. 

“ The women have been a great factor in building up our Aus- 
tria of today. Before the war we were a most reactionary autoc- 
racy. Today we have a true representation of the people and a 
government which has certainly averted the civil war which is 
threatening so many other countries. 

“Within six weeks our government was completely changed 
and without any loss of stability. The economic transformation 
was remarkable. We have, for example, the workers’ councils. 
Every manufacturing concern with more than twenty employees 
is obliged to have a council and the council must attend the meet- 
ings of the directors and must go carefully over the books of the 
If the books show large profits, then it is the business 
The new system 


business. 
of the council to treat for an increase in wages. 
is liked by employers as well as employees. Recently a strike was 
threatened in my husband’s publishing business. He called in the 
council, showed the work for the following four weeks, and said, 
“If you strike this work cannot be done. Not only will the profits 
be wiped out but there will be a deficit and wages cannot be in- 
creased at all.’ The council reported to the men and returned im- 
mediately to say that there would be no strike. 

“These workmen’s councils are not soviets. There is no sug- 
gestion of violence. But within themselves the councils have a 
tremendous power against any autocratic movement. The mo- 
ment that a return of the monarchy is threatened the councils will 
order a general strike. No one will work. There will be no pro- 
duction. It will not be necessary to bear arms to end war. There 
can be no beginning of war under such conditions. 

* Another law which has helped to stabilize the country is the 
one requiring every employer to retain as many men as he had on 
his books before the war. With only thirty per cent. of the coal 
we had before the war, many might say that it would be impos- 
sible to keep so many employees. But all things are possible. The 
men are kept on repairing, painting, mending, working on the 
roads, at anything, in short, so long as they are employed. 

- “We have abolished child labor and night work for women. 
I see in this country you have a controversy over such laws for 
women workers, but in Austria our women wanted them. We 
have also employment insurance paid by the government from 
the general tax funds and not by the workers themselves. 

“ A new law which we have made requires every person eligible 
to do so to vote. Those who do not do so are fined. 

“Our army is done away with. 
tion. There is no three year service to which our young men 
must give up their time, and we are not economizing and pinching 
to support a great army. 

“Tn this transformation of our government leadership has been 


We have no longer conscrip- 


developed. In this, too, I see a difference between Austria and 
the United States. We of varying political opinions trust the 
men who are our leaders. I do not think they abuse their power, 
If we do not like his ways we can always change an official. 

‘We have our conservatives as well as our progressives in the 
government. There is now no liberal party. We have on tlie one 
hand the Socialists, who did bring about most of the changes in 
our laws. There have now come into power the Christian Social- 
ists, who are in reality conservatives. It is the old struggle be- 
tween labor and capital. But even though the Christian Soci:lists 
are now in command of the government there is not the slig itest 
possibility of their being able to overturn the laws whic!) the 
Socialists have made. We have in fact, and I believe we a! ways 
will have, a coalition government, and that seems to be the best 
to represent the wishes of all the people. 

“ There is also the communist element. But we are not < 
of it as you are. We talk to its members, treat with them. and 


raid 


peacefully discuss our differences. It is not as it is in this coun- 
try. In Vienna the chief of police comes to me for advice and 
counsel when a Communist demonstration is planned. To think 


that in a country where women were previously not even per- 
mitted to join political organizations their advice should now be 
asked in questions of government is amazing. 

“At the very first when we were enfranchised we start 
woman’s party. Most of the suffrage workers were opposed io it, 
and many others. It was not intended as a permanent move 
in opposition to men but as a political means of making the parties 
give women positions on the ballots where they had a fair chance 
of election. I believe that your League of Women Voters is an 
excellent movement, and I think the women of the other countries 
as well feel the need of some similar organization in which women 
will not oppose men or political parties but will work to help both. 


da 


ient 


66 NE of the most important of our women’s organizations 

is the League for Freedom and Peace, in which there are 
500,000 members. It is on their behalf that I have been visiting 
other countries. For one year after the armistice our government 
tried in vain to secure permission for our soldiers who had been 
prisoners in Russia and were freed by the Bolsheviki, to embark 
for home on money which we provided for their transportation. I 
spent four weeks in France and the permission was _ reailily 
granted. It has been a distinct woman’s move, this effort of ours 
to bring back our men from Russia. Already 360,000 are known 
to have starved. How many more we cannot say. There are 
now 160,000 who have walked from Siberia and Turkestan and 
are still four or five days’ railroad travel from home. These have 
been denied the privilege of returning, many of them having been 
imprisoned by Denikin and Kolchak after having once been freed 
by the Bolsheviki. Of these men 40,000 will starve within the 
next few months if we are not able to get them home. Both Eng- 
land and France have treated me kindly. I have spoken in both 
countries. 

“Think of France allowing that and then arranging to take 
Austrian children to feed. 

“It was not alone because we could not feed them that mothers 
stood in the railway stations and with tears rolling down their 
cheeks permitted their children to go to England and France. It 
was because we women wanted peace and we saw in the sending 
of our children a means of cementing peaceful relations. 

“Now I am returning home after forming an auxiliary com- 
mittee in the United States to help our prisoners, and I am happy 
that those committees are not alone made up of those of Austrian 
descent, but of American citizens with a long line of American 
lineage behind them. For in this, too, I see another bond which 
shall strengthen the friendship between countries and upon which 
we can build for the future.” MaArJoRIE SHULER. 
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Children 

waiting 
| patiently 
| for the 
“next 
show’ 





the child? 
In every small town t A 
question among mothers. They pass it up to the city authorities, 
and the mayor with an “ after-you-my-dear-Alphonse ” gesture 


pe shall we make the movies safe for 


if not in every city—this is a live 


passes it on to the town council which, in turn, hands it back to 
the women’s clubs. 

In the meanwhile the child gets a liberal visual education in 
many things, among them: the life of the underworld, vamping, 
burglary, illicit love and custard pie throwing. 

The only known redress up to the present is for the careful 
mother to forbid her child the phototheatre with whatever it has 
to offer of occasional profit in the way of travel, science and 
charm. 

In the following article a solution is suggested. 
tossing the ball of responsibility around among the helpless audi- 
ence, it puts it up to the producer himself. It demands of him 
that the film manufacturer’s name shall guarantee his goods, 
just as if he were putting steel rails or candy or cotton goods on 
the market. The article is offered by the Woman Citizen editors 
as a suggested solution of one of the problems of the day which 
is very real and near. 

It is hoped that it will provoke further discussion and bring 
forth other ideas from those who have given the motion picture 


Instead of 


earnest thought. 
The present article seems to the editors to leave two questions 


unsolyed—the short reel and the love story. It is usually in the 
short reel accompanying the advertised “ feature ” that the mother 
finds her worst enemy. By studying the bill she can choose which 
long plays to select, but she cannot be sure that the most uplifting 
feature will not be followed by an incidental picture so vulgar 
as to draw a smearing hand over her child’s imagination. 





Also ought it to be true, as this article confesses, that children 
have ceased to be content with anything but love story feature 
plays? 

In the phototheatre children are being educated every day. 

How, then, ought these theatres to be run? 

Mothers, what do you think ?—EbprrTor. 








By Dorothy B. Nutting 


This is a 
common 
sight in 
scores of 
American 
cities 





Motion Pictures For Children 


HERE are very many problems to be met 


the mothers of today that their 


for instance, the “ movie menace,” as 
The movies have 


by 
mothers had little idea of 
a fevered newspaper writer once called it. 
been blamed for everything from thefts and murders to elope- 
ments, luckily they can’t answer back—they are the silent drama 
—and it is only when someone takes pen in hand in their defense 
that justice is ever done them. 

That doesn’t mean I intend to undertake one of those hectic 
hymn-singing orgies of praise of them—far from it. You see, | 
have seen too many bad ones to be hoodwinked. ‘There are as 
many bad motion pictures as there are bad books or bad maga- 
zines. When so many are produced it would be absurd to expect 
a higher average. If there is a law of averages. Speaking of 
magazines, however, reminds me of a little incident I heard the 
other day while playing bridge with a group of women on the 
country club porch. Between hands at bridge is when many 
women’s tongues work fastest—and alas, during hands, too! 

A friend of mine was saying that her small daughter, aged 
seven, had expressed the unique desire to buy a magazine—all 
by herself. 

“Of course I was surprised,” she said, “ for we take most of 
the better publications ourselves; but wishing to encourage the 
child in her thirst for literature, I gave her some money and told 
her to run along, turning her over to the mercies of the local news- 
dealer.” 

The little anecdote seemed to amuse the young mother—in ex- 
cuse I can only say that she was very young—for even the sequel 
—which was met with a burst of laughter from the rest of the 
group did not seem to disturb her. 

It seems the child returned with a much thumbed copy of 
“ Zippy Tales.” 

There are magazines and magazines—books and books, and, of 
course, movies and movies. One would scarcely give a child Guy 
de Maupassant to read—because it wanted “a book.” In the same 
way one would not—or should not—send children to “ movies ”’ 
just because they wanted to go to see motion pictures. 

“But how can I know to which theatre tc send my child?” 
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queries the mother. “I cannot always go myself first to see 
whether it is a proper picture. With books and magazines the 
name means something. I can tell from the author’s record, from 
his past achievements, whether the book will be fit reading. Maga- 
zines, too, set certain standards. But movies!” 


NFORTUNATELY, the view of this worried mother is 
that of most people who do not follow the activities of this 
huge new industry—or “art” as it loves to be called. For the 
first few years a movie was just a movie—and it didn’t make the 
least difference what theatre the children attended. They were 
all equally impossible. Nowadays, however, it is possible to 
choose one’s motion pictures as one chooses a cigar or candy by 
the brand. For there really are several large companies who have 
built up well deserved names for having clean, well directed and 
intelligent pictures. They have spent millions in advertising their 
brand names—like any other large manufacturer such as Ivory 
Soap, Campbell’s Soup. 

Of course, these companies cannot turn out “ educational ”’ pic- 
tures to the exclusion of movies which entertain. The American 
public demands that its pictures be entertaining—first, last and al- 
ways. But they do make such pictures as “ The Copperhead.” 
“ Huckleberry Finn,” “ Treasure Island ”—and, a picture which 
will soon be released—Barrie’s “ Sentimental Tommy.” 

Any or all of these will not only entertain and stimulate the 
child’s mind—they will induce reading—if not of the same stories, 
at least of other stories by the same author. It was reported to 
the Paramount company that when “ Treasure Island” was 
shown in the smaller towns all through the country, librarians had 
to get in a new stock of Stevenson’s works. “ Treasure Island ” 
itself was, of course, the most in demand, but boys began calling 
for others by the same author such as “ Kidnapped,” etc., and, 
once started, most of them became regular patrons of the town 
‘The Copperhead,” produced by the same company, 
brought a new meaning to the history lessons that had been so 
much of a bugbear. 

In many cases the movie companies arrange with the book pub- 
lishers to have window displays of the books at the same time the 
picture is shown. This was done in the case of “ Huckleberry 
Finn ”—and both publishers, who communicated with their book 
stores all over the country, and the theatres profited by the asso- 
ciation. Children would see the book in the window, notice the 
advertisement of the photoplay, and very often both buy the book 
and see the picture. Occasionally, too, music stores “ tie up” as 
in the case of “ Humoresque.” This was an immensely clever 
photoplay in which the hero plays Dvorak’s composition several 
times. Of course, the orchestration calls for the musical render- 
ing of the piece at the same time, hence the music scores “ tie up.” 

Other worth while pictures for the children are, for example, 
the Burton Holmes travel pictures. These are the best and 
newest photographs of this famous traveller, supplemented by 
“sub-titles” (explanatory inserts) of his own composition. These 
sub-titles are humorous, they hold the interest and bring a smile 
to the dullest child’s face, while the pictures themselves are so 
clear, so artistic and elaborate, that it is said that children when 
taken abroad to see the self same sights recognize scenes they have 
run across “at the movies.” There are several progressive 
schools using these pictures to illustrate geography lessons. What 
could be more at variance with the old fashioned way of teaching 
a parrot-like knowledge of ‘countries and _ capitols ”—the 
method most of us followed in the days before motion pictures 
were a known quality! 

There are still other moving pictures made, nowadays, which 
give scientific facts in an interesting and entertaining manner— 
the underlying principle of certain engines, for instance—by a 
series of simple moving drawings. These put a sugar coating on 





libraries. 








the pills, as it were. The scientific pictures are usually include 
with the current events—or magazine section of the program 
the theatres ; but they are also often used in schools. 

Since this is usually only a small part of the whole progra 
however, there is never any danger of there being too much of; 
fea 
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The usual motion picture theatre program consists of on 
ture” or long picture of about three-quarters of an hou 
as “ The Copperhead ” or “‘ Huckleberry Finn,” a comed) 
as a Chaplin or Harold Lloyd picture, and the magazine, « 
ing travel pictures, educational, and sometimes one of tho 
ing cartoons so popular with the youngsters. 
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S the “ feature ” picture comprises more than half of he ex 







tire program, it is most important to be sure that t 
ture at least, will be wholesome and fit for childish eyes. 
the greatest stress is laid on their feature picture by tl 
companies whose brand names stand for the best. Ver 
too, the “ feature ” picture will be produced with a view t 
ing the grown-ups only. This does not mean that the « 
will not appreciate it, for by expensive experiments, the 
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picture people have learned that the children do not care fc © fain 
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tales and stories in which other youngsters play the cha 
Most 
children of today like love stories. They love to see the hai 






At least, they do not care for them as a steady diet. 







hero rescuing his ladylove, and their spontaneous applau 
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the deeds of valor he performs, proves that they are “ wit! 
After all, children reflect the ideas 





to the last urchin. 






grown-ups, and the grown-ups are only enlarged children. 
shouldn’t the same pictures appeal to both? 
rector—I think it was Maurice Tourneur, who directed 






A well-kno 






mount’s “ Treasure Island,” once said that his recipe for 






cessful picture was, “ make ’em smile a little, cry a little, think a 
little. ” 






It is this latter requirement which makes a picture successful 
or not—for after all, we like the pictures that make us think—if 
they are sufficiently coated with the sugar of good photography 
a pleasantly entertaining story, and sympathetic characters. 








One of the phases through which motion pictures have passed, 
was the period when a star’s name alone would mean a safe pic- 
ture. In those days the “ star was the thing ” far more than now- 
adays, when pictures like “ Sentimental Tommy ” 
without any special star at all. Each member of the cast is now 
given an equal prominence, and the story is the thing. One rea- 
son for this change is the fact that the shifting about of the star 
from one company to another has done away with his dependable- 
ness. One could no longer count on Mary Martin’s pictures be- 
ing wholesome and sweet ; for Mary might have signed a contract 
with the company who turned out “ vamp” pictures exclusively. 
Mary had been offered a higher salary and did not realize the 
harm she was doing, not only to the whole motion picture indus- 
try, but to her own particular following, most of whom she would 
lose through the change. 
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are produced 












So now that one no longer has the star’s name for a guarat- 
tee of excellence, it is the companies only who stand firm for a 
better picture. They dare not risk their reputation by tur 
out inferior ones, no more than any other manufacturer would 
dare let his product deteriorate. It is a mark of progress and 
should bring joy to the hearts of the gloomy souls who have een 
forecasting only failure for the pictures. 
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Supervise your children’s cinema entertainment as you would 
their reading or their associates. Impressions received thr igh 
the eye of the camera may “ register ” deeper on the childish mind 
than those even of the printed page. It is the duty of every mo her 
or guardian of children to watch these first impressions. ‘he 













first years of the child’s life are the years which count. 
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WOMEN’S WEAR BY DUNLAP 


HE “AUTEUIL”’ pictured is a new Riding Derby made 

exclusively by (Dunlap. It is indicative of the smartness 
of other sport wear for women shown in the Dunlap Women’s 
Department. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal 


RE the federal departments cumbersome, 
A ineffectual, all bound round with red tape? 
Or are they efficient, of vital service to the 
nation and capable of still greater use by the 
individual woman citizen if she had more in- 
telligent understanding of them? 

Out of their own mouths you shall learn 
the answer, for in this issue the WoMAN CITIZEN 
starts a series of signed articles written by 
experts within the departments. 

The greatest criticism which has been made 
of the complicated functioning of the depart- 
ments has come from the nature of their re- 
lationship to the chief executive, the President 
of the United States, a subserviency which has 
been under fire from the day of Washington 
to the day of Wilson. The election of Senator 
Harding, the voters were assured, would bring 
about a change in policy, more authority and 
discretion being delegated to the department 
heads who by their appointment by the Presi- 
dent and subsequent approval by Congress 
become the members of his cabinet. 

Is this sufficient to bring about a real change? 
Or will the situation exist so long as depart- 
ment heads are appointed according to party 
expediency, thus bringing into the administra- 
tion men who may be excellent executives, but 
whose inexperience necessitates the real work 
being done by experts and bureau members of 
long standing with a consequent interchange 
within the department of authority and the 
power to make decisions, very similar to that 
between the department heads and the President. 

The new administration is likely to add to 
the present nine departments which were de- 
scribed in the July issues of the WoMAN CITIZEN 
in the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course. 
There may be a department of education or 
possibly one of social justice and the imagina- 
tion of women has been aroused by the sugges- 
tion that a woman may be named as its head. 

Out of the many bureaus in the federal de- 
partments there have been chosen for the first 
three articles of this series three bureaus in the 
department of agriculture, every one of them 
of vital import to every woman in the land. 

What their 


interest for women? 


are crop reports and what is 
These are the questions 
which Mr. Gage answers in the following article 
and for supplementary reading there is sug- 
gested Circular 17, Revised, which will be sent 


free upon application to the Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








Crop Reports in the 
Kitchen 
By Charles E. Gage 


Officer in Charge of Field Records, Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, United States Department 


of Agriculture. 


ICTURE if you can an old four-story brick 


building with French roof and dormer 
windows, so situated in the city of Washington, 
that it is almost in the shadow of the Capitol 
dome, in the early morning and of the Wash- 
ington monument as the sun sinks into the 
Virginia hills a few hours later; the broad 
Potomac flowing almost through its back yard, 
and the Mall, once given up to cattle pens but 
now a beautiful park, separating it from the 
noise of Pennsylvania Avenue and the business 
district to the north. In the lobby of the build- 
ing young men are beginning to gather and 
signs of unwonted activity are manifest. A 
small table is brought out to the center of the 
space; on stands in recess of the lobby telegraph 
instruments are set up and the connections 
tested out; doors to nearby offices are propped 
open and telephone connections are established 
in readiness for instant communication with 
various offices, some local and others in distant 
cities. A certain growing atmosphere of rest- 
lessness seems to pervade the place, and the 
impassive clock on the wall receives more and 
more attention as the hour approaches 2:15. 
This old building is the home of the Depart- 
On the first 


Secretary and his assistants have their offices; 


ment of Agriculture. floor the 


the floors above are occupied mostly by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. This being Crop 
Report Day, all entrances to the Bureau are 
locked, watchmen stand guard at the doors, and 
telephone connections with that portion of the 
building are cut off. In a couple of connecting 
rooms on the second floor, themselves locked 
in from the rest of the Bureau, the Crop Re- 
porting Board assisted by a staff of expert com- 
puters are going through the final statistical 


f 


processes in the preparation of a government 


crop report. 


Departments 


The annual announcement months befo:« had 
set the hour’ of 2:15 p.m. of this day as time 
when this report would be issued, and six 
hours or more the Board and the com; uters 
have been working against time. 

Restlessness is not confined to the waiting 
telegraphers and reporters below. In news »aper 
and press association offices uptown and in all 


of the larger cities from New York to San 
Francisco, from Chicago to New Orleans, i srms 
are being held open for the government’s an. wer 
to the question, “ how are the crops,” and snore 
than one telegraph line extends direct froi an 
individual waiting in the lobby of the Dejart- 
ment of Agriculture to groups of more or less 
excited traders in the wheat pit, the corn ex- 


change or the stock market. 


. joe such as the above take place twice 
nearly every month, but even by this con- 
stant repetition they never entirely lose their 
dramatic interest. The closing scenes are al- 
ways the same. About 2:05 the Secretary pro- 
ceeds up the steps leading from the lobby, the 
for him and closed im- 


doors are unlocked 


mediately he has passed through. ‘During the 
next few minutes he is discussing the principal 
features of the completed report with the Board 
At 


2:13 or 2:14 the Secretary and the Chief of 


and giving it his formal approval. about 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, who is also 
chairman of the Board, descend to the lobby 
and place a sheaf of crop reports face down on 
the little table. 
mitted to grasp a copy of the report by a corner, 


Each reporter present is per- 


and then is enacted the tableau shown in thie 
accompanying illustration. Dimly in the door- 
way in the background may be seen the Depart 
ment’s chief telegrapher, watch in hand, ready 


1 


to give the signal of release. Instantly at 2:15 


he yells “Go;” the sprinters are off, each 
his own telephone or telegraph instrument and 
a moment later the government’s latest word on 
the condition of crops is humming over thi 
wires. 

Several questions come to the mind of on 
who for the first time views the release « 
one of these reports. 


What are crop reports? 


Why issued by the Government? 

Why the prcautions surrounding their prep 
aration and release? 

Why the feverish haste to place them on th 


wires? 
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_—————— 
Let us pause to consider briefly* the position 
of agriculture with reference to the affairs of 
the non-agricultural portion of the population. 
The farmers of the country, representing 
about one third of the entire population, not 
only produce their own food and the material 
for their Own wearing apparel but perform a 
like service for the remainder of our own 
and many foreign Hundreds. of 
thousands of city people are dependent upon the 
cotton crop alone,—the factors who buy and 


people. 


sell, the mill operators who convert it into cloth, 


the wholesalers and retailers who live by trad- 
ing in cotton goods, not to mention the bankers 
who profit by financing the growing, manufac- 
turing and selling of cotton and cotton products. 
That There are 
thousands who derive a living from cotton 
seed alone—converting it into cooking oil, gun 
varnish, putty, 


is only a partial statement. 


cotton, phonograph records, 
cattle feed, fertilizer, and so on through a long 
list of articles entirely too numerous to mention. 

What is true of cotton is true in greater or 
less degree of other products. The 
enormous packing houses are but the head of 
a long line of interests devoted to converting 


the cattle, sheep and swine from farm and 


farm 


range into meat and meat products and getting 
them into the hands of the consumers. 


Sphere of Influence 

NE scarcely knows where to draw the line 
Q marking out the sphere influenced by agri- 
culture, if in fact such a line could be drawn. 
All these manufacturing establishments require 
special machinery, so thousands of men and 
millions of dollars are employed in making 
looms, cotton gins, oil presses, 
machinery, shoe machinery; and therefore iron 
ere must be mined and converted into steel. 
All these things from the produce of the farm 
back to the iron ore must be transported from 
place to place, so railroads and steamship lines 
are constantly employed. Furthermore a vast 
amount of industry and trade is concerned with 
supplying farmers with the things they need. 


One thing more: agriculture represents a 
greater capital valuation than any other industry 
er group of two or three industries combined 
in the United States. The railroads taken all 
together are valued at about 20 billion dollars. 
Farm property in the United States is estimated 
to be worth 80 billions. The produce of the 
farms in one year is more than enough to buy 
outright every railroad in the country! 

Acriculture is in very truth the foundation 
of our whole economic structure and the basis 
of our national well being. It might be said 
that agriculture sets the pace for industry, trade 
and finance. When crops fail the farmers’ pur- 
chasing power is reduced, trade slackens, brakes 
are applied to the wheels of industry, manu- 
facturing profits shrink and many people are 


thrown out of work. Conversely, bountiful 





‘aeela 


the workers who make it into garments, and- 


agricultural. 


crops stimulate industry and commerce, unem- 
ployment decreases and prosperity reigns. 

Is it any wonder therefore that wires hum 
when Uncle Sam expresses his opinion on the 


condition of crops? 


What Are Crop Reports? 


Crop reports by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates include estimates of the acreage devoted 
to specific crops, growing condition, probable 
yield per acre, and prospective production. 

Early in the crop year we estimate the num- 
ber of acres of corn, wheat, oats, cotton, etc., 
in each state and in the United States. These 
figures compared with the acreage estimates 
of previous years give us an important clue 
as to what the future has in store. If the 
acreage is less, then other things being equal 
the harvest will be less bountiful, food will be 
scarcer and higher, less provision will have 
to be made by the railroads for moving the crops, 
less money or credit will have to be provided 
by the banks for harvesting and shipping, and 
farmers may have less money for purchasing. 

But decreased acreage does not always bring 
decreased production, nor increased acreage in- 
creased production. Everything depends upon 
how well the crops grow and the extent to which 
they are affected by adverse climatic conditions 
and the ravages of disease or insect pests. There- 
fore each month during the growing season we 
This is 


expressed on a percentage basis, i. e., 70%, 85% 


ascertain the condition of the crop. 


or any other per cent of “ normal,” that is of the 
condition that ought to prevail at that time of 
the year. This “condition figure,” compared 
with condition figures for the same month and 
crop in previous years tells us in a definite 
understandable way just how the crop is getting 
along. We have found from experience how 
to translate condition figures into prospective 
yields per acre. If for instance a condition of 
100% in June indicates a yield of say 40 bushels 
per acre, then a condition of 96 would indicate 
a yield of 38.4 bushels per acre, as an average 
for the country; and if our preliminary esti- 
mate for that particular crop had been one 
million acres, we would state that, assuming 
conditions got no better or worse, the harvest 
would show a yield of approximately 38,400,- 
000 bushels. 

But conditions seldom, if ever, remain the 
same; sometimes they fluctuate widely. A pro- 
tracted drought may convert the golden promise 
of a large acreage into the calamity of crop 
failure; or, this short 


acreage and unpropitious spring may be suc- 


as happened vear, a 


ceeded by exceptionally favorable conditions, 
and discouragement and pessimism give way 
to the satisfaction and assurance of a bountiful 
harvest. So we must continue to issue re- 
ports until the crop is harvested. Then in De- 
cember we issue a revised acreage report and 
final estimate of yield and production. These 


reports embrace about seventy different crops. 


In the same way we endeavor to keep in touch 
with the livestock situation. It is exceedingly 
important to know how many meat animals there 
are in the country and how the number com- 
pares with previous years; also, of those on 
hand how many will be ready for market in 
30, 60 or 90 days, and the changes that take 
place from month to month. 

In short, crop reports deal with the vital prob- 


lem of the food supply of the nation. 


Why Issue Crop Reports? 


There is an enormous trade in buying and 
selling cotton and grain, much of which busi- 
before the 


ness is transacted long crops are 


ready for harvest by a system of what are 
called “futures.” Many of these traders have 
their own sources of information and estimate 
very closely condition and prospects of the crops 
in which they are particularly interested. The 
traders must know what the outturn of a given 
crop will be in order to judge its relative suf- 
ficiency or deficiency with reference to probable 
demand. On this will depend the price they 
must pay when buying and that which they 
will obtain when selling. As between them and 
the farmers from whom they buy, the advantage 
in bargaining will, of course, be with the side 
possessing the earliest and most accurate in- 


tarmers are too numerous and 


formation. But 
disorganized to obtain nationwide information 
efforts 


to rely on the buyers for statements of crop 


own alone, and if compelled 


by their 


conditions, then the version given will be that 
most favorable to the buyer’s side of the bar- 
gain. 

Likewise the consuming class is directly in- 
terested in this question of supply and demand, 
and it would be just as feasible for unscrupulous 
middlemen to distort the truth about supply and 
artificially raise the price to consumers as to 
artificially depress the price to producers. 

As a matter of fact the majority of reports 
given out by cotton and grain men are honest 
attempts to state conditions as they are, but 
they are in a biased position and that inevitably 
weakens the credence given their reports. 

In order, therefore, that all interests may have 
the benefit of unbiased and authoritative esti- 
mates, the Government undertakes, through the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, to supply the in- 
formation. How it accomplishes this difficult 
task will be shown briefly further on. 


Why the Secrecy? 


Buying and selling farm products on a large 
scale to meet future needs is a highly specula- 
tive business. Recognizing this, and in order 
that no interest, speculative or otherwise, may 
obtain advance information, the Government 
throws elaborate safeguards around this work, 
including among other things a heavy fine or 
term in the penitentiary for any official or 


employee who gives advance information, or 
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who knowingly compiles or issues false crop 
reports. The law imposing this penalty was 
enacted following an unfortunate affair where 
an official of the Bureau betrayed his high posi- 
tion. By means of a code of signals when the 
cotton reports were being prepared, he indi- 
cated to confederates outside the building about 
what the report would show and they in turn 
“tipped off” by telegraph other confederates 
on the New York Cotton Exchange, who were 
enabled to profit largely by having even a few 
minutes advantage over other members of the 


trade. 


Why the Haste? 


The haste to place crop reports on the wires 
is due to their great news value. Cotton re- 
ports are usually issued at 11 o'clock a. m. 
around the first or the second of the month; 
reports on grains and other crops in general 
are issued at 2:15 about the eighth or ninth of 
the month. In anticipation of them, the press 
associations and produce exchanges have their 
representatives on hand ready to flash the word 
with the least possible delay. As a further 
measure of publicity the Bureau telegraphs the 
findings of the crop reporting Board to its field 
representatives in each state, and they in turn 
give out statements to the press and by mail to 
their crop reporters. 

Throughout the country, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate of crop and livestock con- 
ditions flashes up in every newspaper, and the 
whole nation is served notice as to what may 
be expected of its greatest wealth producing 


industry. 


How Are Crop Estimates Made? 


Stated simply they are made by taking sam- 
ples. Just as the condition of a baking cake 
can be determined by the sample that sticks to 
a broom straw, so a comparatively few samples 
will determine the condition of a crop. 

To be more specific we send several million 
inquiries each year to farmers and stock raisers, 
and taking their replies as typical we are able to 
arrive at results applying with great accuracy to 
the country as a whole. This involves a cave- 
fully developed and highly efficient statistical 
organization, located in Washington, D. C., but 
having field offices in each state, or group of 
small states, each in charge of an Agricultural 
Statistician. The purpose of this organization is 
to obtain the opinion of some two hundred 
thousand crop reporters, and by the applica- 
tion of well known statistical methods convert 
them into terms expressing concisely the farm- 
ing conditions in each state and in the United 
States as a whole. 

The reports of the 
given out as described above, are published in 
the Monthly Crop Reporter, in which form they 


Bureau, besides being 


contain a great variety of statistical informa- 
tion pertaining to agriculture. The following is 


a sample: 
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lay in stocks in the first instance would be 
economy; to lay in stocks in the second would 
be short sighted and wasteful. 

These are matters which it is peculiarly within 
the province of women to study, and to which 
they might profitably turn their attention. They 
have to do with everyday household economics 
as well as the economics of world trade. 

In our modest opinion there is no govern- 
mental agency which provides a more interest 
ing subject for study or the work of which has 
a more direct hearing on the ordinary affairs 
of life than the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 


United States Department of Agriculturé 


Woman Appointed to Foreign 
Service 


WOMAN has been appointed to a place in 
A the Foreign Trade Service of the U ited 
States. She is Miss A. Viola Smith, who has 
been named secretary of the American Com 
mercial Attache in Peking. It is said that she 
is the first woman to hold a post in the Foreign 


Trade Service. 









Geographic Distribution of Crops and RI 
Prices. K 
Estimated Farm Value of Important over! 
Products. » 

ounce 

Average Prices Received by Producers, “ommis 

World’s Silk Production. 1 

oters | 

Extent and Causes of Yearly Crop aise “ 
Losses. the Co 
Supply of Farm Labor. ‘act the 
Etc. Iiames | 

In addition to the above one section of thto exist 

* Bureau devotes its time to the stai stics gignames. 
agriculture in foreign countries. Thi- sectiogchange’ 
maintains the largest library of ag “ulturggaccor di 
Statistics in the world. The reports o! foreigy In n 
countries are obtained, translated and convertejprefert! 
into United States equivalents, and the | iformagecased 
tion made available to anyone inter sted jgwhich 
them. are cli 
Crop reports have a greater practical ~alue ty her na 
housewives than they realize. How tany of ™ 
the women, or men either, would to ay pagp%™ a 
marketmen sixty cents a peck for appl they the fo 
realized that this is one of the biggesi appk “Tt 
years we ever had? How many wot have develo; 
laid in stocks of sugar a few months ago z contrac 
twenty-five cents a pound in fear of stil! higher and ir 
prices had they known that the outlook was for ee 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent in the sugar legally 
production of this country alone over 1919, ani Y ™® 
that from every sugar producing country in the “It's 
world ships laden with the precious stufi were would 
hurrying our way? might 
With intelligent study, crop reports wil! prove _* 
a. valuable guide in family marketing. There = 
are times when a shortage with its consequent if 
rise in prices is clearly foreshadowed, and = 
there are other times when all indications point have 0 
to more plentiful supplies and lower prices. To : 
and tk 
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Legally Dead ” 







and REAT was the surprise of a number of 
Kansas City women on the morning of 
tant ovember 2nd to find that they had been pro- 





ounced “legally dead.” By a ruling of the 






ers, Erommissioner on Elections of that city, women 
ters of Kansas City who married following 
Top Beir registration were not permitted to vote. 
The Commissioner’s decision is based upon the 
fact that when women marry they change their 
Fnames with the result, he holds, that they cease 


to exist as registered voters under their maiden 


Of th 

ics ognames. The fact that the registrant had not 
sectigchanged her address did not alter the case, 
ulturdaccordins to the Commissioner. 

oreiggg In m king his ruling the Commissioner said, 


verted referri to a specific case, “The party has 


ormag ceased exist under her maiden name under 
ed jgwhich -he registered. The registration books 
are closed. I cannot go behind the law to put 


her name on.” 


! 

lue to 

y of Commenting upon this decision F. G. Swan- 

pay 900, at attorney of Wichita Falls, Texas, makes 
ay 


they the following pertinent remark: 
a “Tt seems peculiar that man made law has 
have developed to the point that because of certain 


contracts entered into, entirely within the law, 


0 at 

igher and in accord with laws provided, one should 
5 fog be penalized to the extent of being decreed 
ugar legally dead until resurrected for legal purposes 


BP by re-registration for voting. 

thy “It’s a wonder the same lawyer or judge 
would not attempt to also decree that a woman 
might avoid her debts in the same or similar 
way instead of protecting creditors as in force 
presumably even in Kansas. 

“If a woman loses inalienable rights of living, 
ave might say, on marriage, is it inconsistent to 
have others lose mere property on the same act? 
tof If 80, why is one ethical, logical and equitable 


be and the other not!” 


A “ Swell Noo York Club ” 
hin Ree matey! It’s my swell Noo York 


‘Club I’m steering you to. Right off 
from the Avenoo, and in the midst of all that’s 
ics doin’! And take a tip from me, you'll keep 
out of bunches of the sort of trouble you green 
young fellas are always falling into if you 
st: stand by.” 

Gunner’s Mate Purdy spoke with the lofty 


as 
superiority of twenty over seventeen, and little 


rs 
4 Mikey O’Brien, raw recruit, trotted along meekly 


at his heels as he swung through the big re- 
volving door of the Navy Club at 15 East 41st 
Strect. 
Sounds like old stuff, doesn’t it? An article, 
for instance, about woman’s war work for uni- 
nf formed men and all that? But as a matter of 
df fact it concerns the only club of its kind that 
sBhas survived the readjustment period and been 
carried over into peace times to do a work 
‘Bevery bit as important as its war work was. 
1f As important and quite as large—or larger 
tven, for during the war the thousands of uni- 








formed men on leave in New York were divided 


up among scores of such places, maintained 
and operated by patriotic organizations. The 
hundreds, and, at times, thousands of boys from 
the Navy alone, to say nothing of marines and 
soldiers, find the Navy Club now the one place 
where they get the sort of clean bed—with 
sheets ’n ever’thing—and the sort of good home- 
cooked chow, and general atmosphere of in- 
formal friendliness and hominess they found 
so plentifully during the war, at sailor-pay prices 
for the bed and chow. 

As-a matter of fact, gunner’s mate Purdy and 
his new friend both had to be put up overnight 
on a billiard table, in layers, as it were, among 
some other gobs, because most of the Atlantic 
Fleet had just come in and anchored up and 
down the North River; and true, the little 
comforts and luxuries of the Club were sadly 
overtaxed with everybody getting in everybody 
else’s way, and the chow finally running terribly 
short, but Purdy, being an old “hand,” got his 
new Buddy in and initiated. Thousands of 
others were not so lucky and were still out- 
side when the Club had been filled to the doors. 
And that is the sort of thing that is constantly 
happening now since New York has been made 
the home port for the Fleet. And the time the 
Club hostesses and patrons are having trying to 
stretch the food and beds and things to make 
them go around! They are doing the thing out 
of interest in the boys, and they realize even 
better than Chief Commissary Steward John H. 
McGilles, who said it, and Admiral Gleaves and 
Commander Mayo and others who endorsed it, 
that “ New York would be a mighty lonesome 
place for hundreds and hundreds of sailors if 
it were not for this central anchorage ””—and a 


place full of lurking dangers, as well. 


Tr Club furnishes a permanent mail ad- 
dress for all uniformed men, a place 
where they may meet their friends, have a 
friendly game, or enjoy the music or a special 
program of some sort, and be put in touch 
with all the “live” things that are going on in 
the city. It has a laundry in the basement where 
the boys may go to press their clothes, shine 
their shoes, and keep all dolled-up looking. 
The point of the whole thing is that the 
funds and the service which the Navy Club 
patrons and volunteers were able to render, have 
ceased, with the enlarged demands, to be more 
than a drop in the ocean—so everybody is being 
given the opportunity to become a member and 
friend ad lib. of Gunner’s Mate Purdy’s Club. 


MARTHA CANDLER. 


In Appreciation 
“We feel deeply grateful to you today 
as we cast our first ballot,” was the 
message that came to Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt on November 2nd from the Birmingham, 
Alabama, Association of Business and Profes- 


sional Women. Messages of similar import 
came from many places and persons. 
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themselves of it. 
charge of our women’s room—to 
the left of our 5th Avenue entrance 
—will welcome you. 








HE officers of the Columbia 
Trust Company are always 
glad to give experienced financial 
counsel to women depositors and 
hope that they feel free to avail 


Miss Furman, in 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 














~ Keep the 
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Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 
Will You Remember Her 


—and Give? 
Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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HAT was your favorite book when you 
“Would you recom- 


66 
were a child?” 
mend your favorites to children of today?” 

These questions are being addressed by the 
Children’s Book Week Committee of New York 
City to scores of prominent men and women in 
an effort to get the opinions of the best minds of 
today for the aid of parents, teachers and others 
who are interested in children and reading. 

During this week, November 15th to 20th, the 
schools, libraries, booksellers, women’s clubs, pa- 
rent-teachers’ associations, the churches, the boy 
scouts and other organizations concerned with 
boys and girls will jcin in a national effort to 
encourage children’s reading. 

What is Children’s Book week? 

It is a co-operative effort to get the widest 
public attention to the need of “more books in 
the home.” 

As a national campaign it was organized in 
1919 on the initiative of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association and associated publishers, 
and has the co-operation of the American Li- 
brary Association, the Boy Scouts of America, 
and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The success of the week in 1919 has caused a 
demand for its repetition, and the week will be 
an annual affair. 

Parents who neglect to give their children the 
chance to love and to own books are ignoring 
one of the greatest enduring home influences. 
A love of reading and a bookcase containing 
some treasured volumes are wonderfully satis- 
fying companions. The friends in a boy’s or 
a girl’s books are friends that can be enjoyed 
by the whole family. 


HILDREN who grow up without the 
wealth of folk-lore, poetry, history and 
story that books offer are handicapped. And 


it is wealth that is offered to all children; for 
the public libraries and schools and bookstores 
are making it available. 

The books children read in school and in the 
public library do not count for as much as the 
ones they own and read at home, for the 
latter are their constant and life-long com- 
panions. 

Amy Lowell says: “After fairy stories, the 
books I most delighted in were adventure 
stories, particularly those of the sea.” Helen 
Keller liked Macbeth, Greek Heroes, The Ara- 
bian Nights, and other world favorites. Abra- 
ham Lincoln earned his first book, a life of 


George Washington, by three days’ work on a 


farm. 
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The Book Stall 


Children’s Book Week 


** More Books in the Home ” 








For the Big Boy 
Newbolt's * Drake’s 


Drum,” or if you have seen the picture of 


F you know poem, 
john Paul Jones running up the rigging and 
shouting “ We have just begun to fight,” you 
are prepared for expected thrills in Chelsea 
Book of Sea Fights 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company). 


Curtis Fraser’s Boys 

Sir Francis Drake is in the collection, but 
robbed of poetry, he does seem like a good bit 
And Lord Nelson, too, will 
But John Paul 


Jones is all right—a small package of sheer 


of an old pirate. 


not stand too close inspection. 


pluck. 
Admiral 


square figure, just as St. Gaudens has immor- 


David Farragut too is a grand 


talized him. Dewey and Hobson are in the col- 
lection. 

Two battles of the World War in the summer 
of 1914 round off Mr. Fraser’s collection. They 
are the “ Running Fight Off the Falklands” and 
the “ Battle of Jutland Banks.” 

This book of sea.fights will undoubtedly in- 
terest many boy readers and will arouse an in- 


terest in British and American history. 





CHILDREN'S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 52 to 20% 1920 














MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME! | 





died poster, by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, will carry the message 
of Children’s Book Week for young 
and old throughout the United States 





aders 


NEW field in which to interest boy 
d \ is that of anthropology. 


In Pic, the Weapon-maker (Boni and Liye 
right) George Langford has written a fire ston 
which grown-up readers will not scorn. It js 
a story of the Boy of Le Moustier whos: skele- 
ton was unearthed in 1908, after some furty or 
fifty thousand years of tranquil burial. In the 


hand of this famous skeleton was a fine flint 


ax and around him were prehistoric animals. 


Mr. Langford has really created quite © char- 
acter in this early flint worker, one whi: /) will 
awaken a profound interest in prehistori man 


One also feels a friendly emotion towards the 
hairy mammoth elephant, the wooly rhinoceros 


and the other ponderous beasts with whom Pic 


consorted. 
One welcomes this new type of stury as a 
relief from the astonishing expeditions which 


the majority of boys’ books carry on. 


AVID S. GREENBERG’S The Cockpit 
D of Santiago Key (Boni and Liveright) is 
another perfectly good venture into a new field 
for both boys and girls. 

It is a perfectly human as well as pericctly 
natural story which introduces Porto Ricans 
at first hand. 

The period is after American control and the 
setting is a little light-house island off the coast 
The island light is under the control of Ameri- 
cans and therefore the introduction of a cock- 
pit on the island is a breach of American law 

The story shows, among other things, the new 
longing for education fostered by the American 
government. 

The story is a stirring one of boyish faults 


“ 


and heroisms in a setting of one of the “ for- 


’ spots of our own land. 


eign’ 

The tendency of the book will be to develop 
a friendly sympathy between these lesser under- 
stood islands and the mainland. 


Besides everything else a good story is told 


MERICAN history has been administered 
A in small doses by Edwin L. Sabin in the 
American Trail Blazers Series. 

Such. vigorous characters as Sam Houston, 
Lieutenant Pike, Custer, Lewis and Clark have 
become familiar figures to the boys of today 

A new volume, Into Mexico With General 
Scott, (J. B. Lippincott) makes not only Win- 
field Scott himself but his invasion of Mexico 
in 1847 a very real picture 
has much 
more widely known than Scott’s Capture of 


The campaign in Texas been 
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The Book Stal 


chapter of 


Mexico City. The latter is a 


American history which should be known in 
fairness to our Mexican relations. 
Mr. Sabin’s books are full of detail and of 


interest. This one is particularly attractive 
as it introduces the figure of U. S. Grant as 
a young second lieutenant. 

Some realiy valuable historical data is fur- 
nished as addenda and will give the book 


consierable reference value. 


A 


N. McFee in her book of that name are little 
Gavr John 
Haliiax, David Balfour who was kidnapped by 
a sea captain, and David Copperfield. Then 
there is Jim Davis from Masefield’s tale of the 
Kenti 


editor has condensed and simplified the original 


[ONG the Boy Heroes in Fiction 


(Thomas Y. Crowell) introduced by Inez 


*he from Hugo's “ Les Miserables,” 


h smugglers, and poor Oliver Twist. The 


stories to suit the tastes of the juvenile reader 


without changing the story itself. Such a book 


is a happy means of awakening interest in 


characters who may prove warm friends in 


later vears. 


ee to all masculine traditions Arland 
D. Weeks’s Squaw Point (Henry Holt 
and Company) is a story of boy prowess. It is 
Ben 


Long, a native youth, makes himself guide, phil- 


a tale of the Minnesota woods in which 


osopher and friend to Paul Parker, tenderfoot. 
One of the things Ben does is to cure Paul of 
being afraid. It is a bright, live, wide awake 


Story. 


TO set of children’s books would be com- 
4 plete this year without harking back to the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

Charles Herbert’s Young Pilgrims (J. B. Lip- 
Pincott) is an admirably illustrated story of a 
lad supposed to have come over in the May- 
flower. It is based on the early records of the 
Pilerims and gives a graphic picture of life in 
Plymouth in 1620. 


NE of the best books of the year for 
younger boys is E. C. Davies’s A Boy in 
Serbia (Thomas Y. Crowell Company). 

This is a real story of life in a country which 
has come to be full of interest even to the chil- 
dren of the allied countries. 

The little Serbian Milosav Stoyanovitch in his 
village of Luchitsa near the blue Danube, be- 


comes a very real person to his young readers. 


Group of Girls’ Books 


(FRHE charm of Johanna Spyri’s style is so 
great that her best known book “ Heidi” 

has long been counted a classic. 

B. Lippincott ) 

Mrs. 


is offering it 


In translating her Cornelli (J. 
in “Stories All Children Love Series,” 
Charles Wharton Stork says she 
to English readers for the first time. 

It is a quaint story of a little Swiss girl, 
quite misunderstood by her elders. It has, like 
Madame Sypri’s other stories, a lot of atmos- 
phere of the Swiss Mountains and a very dis- 
tinct charm. 

Another Spyri story translated by Helen B. 
Dole is Tom, the Little I'ood Carver (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company). 

It is a story of the Bernese Oberland, a rather 
a lonely lad, overcome with the 
finally 


He became one 


sad tale of 


isolation of the vast mountains and 
healed by love and creative art. 


of the many famous Swiss wood carvers 


Leader 


suffrage leade1 


Book by Suffrage 


RS. JANE D. ABBOTT, 


and prolific writer of girls books has 
just put out a new story—her third or fourth 
within the past two or three years 

Highacres (J. B. Lippincott) is the -kind of 
story all girls read. A country girl comes to 
stay with some city girls and proves herself a 
heroine. 

There is a secret society in a tower room 
with a panel door. There is a mysterious will 
which enriches the poor country girl. 

There are, in fact, in Mrs. Abbott’s book all 
the unlikely and unreal things over which girls 
love to dream. But, of course, the dreams are 
noble, the story sets high standards. Everybody 


loves and forgives and is perfectly great. 


Stull More Girls 


HE Lees of Clifford are certainly a live 


proposition. ‘They live in the far West 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and all their 
ways are those of a wild and romping western 
village. 

Therefore when Cousin Nancy from way back 
East, with aristocracy manicured all 
her idle hands, arrives on the scene, she has the 
shock of her young life. But Nancy is a good 
sport and takes her shocks standing up. 


Gene Stone’s story, Cousin Nancy and the 


over 


—) 
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Lees of Clifford (Thomas Y. Crowell Com 


pany) is a breezy story, full of real interest. 


Yet why does it need to make the western 
Cliffords seem genuinely uncouth in order to 
contrast with Nancy? 

But for this serious defect the story would 


be a real contribution to young girl literature, 
sunshiny, full of action, of honor and fine im 


pulses. 


Girl Heroines in Fiction (Thomas Y 


Crowell) is a companion piece to the “ Boy 


Heroes.” Among the heroines chosen by Miss 


Mickee are Little Dorrit, Maggie Tull 
“The Mill on the Floss,” Eppie from “ Silas 
Marner,” and Little Nell. 

This is a good way to introduce speciai 


characters from last century’s literature to young 


readers of this century. 


Be Good and Clever Too 
when the ex-girl would 


I ‘HERE are times X-gir 
like to hand over to the present-day girl 


her heartfelt sympathy that every book writ- 
ten for her is designed to improve het 
have books written just 


Boys, now, they 


amuse them, to entertain them in the hope of 
keeping them in of nights and giving them a 


good time. But from the cradle to the grave 


somebody is always uplifting womankind, giv 


ing her good advice and holding up the mirro1 


of a perfect lady. The day in which she was 


adjured to “be good, sweet maid, and let who 


will be clever,” has indeed gone by But 


emphasis is still on a specific form of good- 


ness. 
inevitable character 


Hasbrouck’s The 


One ot the best of the 


building books is Louisa S. 


Hall With Doors 


Its title and its theme are taken from Alice's 


Press ) 


(The Woman’s 


around, 


experience in the hall with doors all 
“but they were all locked; and when 


had been all the down one side and up 


the other, trying every door, she walked sadly 


way 


down the middle, wondering how she was ever 


to get out.” 
Hasbrouck’s book set 


Miss 


task of 


The girls in 
themselves the finding keys to their 


locked 


Vocation-Vacation 


doors of opportunity. They started 


Society and _— stimulated 
each girl to follow her individual bent instead 
of drifting along with the tide. 

As the girls in the 
a wholly different venture the 


story were many and 
each girl tried 
book is varied and interesting, as well as stim- 


ulating and uplifting. 
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MONG those who have thought they know 
A all about the Red Cross, how many really 
know when and where it began? 

In Mary Kendall Hyde’s Girl’s Book of the 
Red Cross (Thomas Y. Crowell and Company) 
the author devotes a little space in the first 
chapter to telling about Jean Henri Durant, who 
after the battle of Solferino went out and 
helped carry in the dead and wounded. This 
was in 1859. 

Through the efforts of this young man, the 
countries were drawn together in an interna- 
tional effort to consider helpless people as out- 
side the At 


Convention, August 22, 1864, the Red Cross was 


realm of warfare. the Geneva 
officially started and these terms were agreed 
upon: that no army was ever to fire upon a 
doctor, an ambulance or a nurse wearing the 
Red Cross. 

The reverse of the Swiss flag was chosen as 
the emblem of the Red Cross with the watch- 
The 


flag is a white cross on a red ground and this 


words, “ Humanity—Neutrality.” Swiss 
suggested the use of a red cross on a white 
ground as the symbol of the humanitarian work 
sacred to all nations. 

It was nearly a score of years later before 
the American Red Cross was duly instituted as a 
part of the international movement. Of course 
the story of Clara Barton is told in full in this 
girls’ book. It also gives in full a description 
of the various forms of service which the Red 
Cross performs for humanity and especially dur- 


ing the world war. 


All Aboard for Fairy Land 


ge has always thought of fairy tales as 
having “just growed,” like Topsy, never 


as belonging to race or nationality. So it is 
rather bewildering to come upon Czecho- 


Slovak and Belgian and Turkish tales and to 
find that there are geographic sections where 
the folk lore is different from that in other 
geographic sections. 

Three sets of tales now on the market are, 
Danish Fairy Tales (The Four Seas Company), 
Swiss Fairy Tales (Thomas Y. Crowell), and 
Jewish Tales. 

The Danish tales are among those assembled 
by a great philologist, Professor Svendt Hersleb 
Grundtvig. 

These are genuine folk tales, “collected” 
from old peasant folk during the middle of last 
century when the revival of folk lore swept 
northern Europe. 

Denmark is supposed to have made the largest 
known collection of primitive tales. These are 
not mere fairy stories, but such elemental in- 
terpretations of nature as the origin of the 
Pleiades, genuine myths. 

That does not take away from their peren- 
nial charm any more than it does from the de- 
lights of Red Riding Hood to know that she is 


a real solar myth. 


The Cycle 
By Edith B. Allen 


‘66 Sigg me another, something new, 
pleads, 
And so I turn from Goldilocks and Riding Hood 


” 


To something else, some other, just as old; 

And, starry-eyed, she listens, 

Enchanted by the tale, so wondrous and so new. 

There Life, there is your secret, 

There is the whole of all your boasted spell! 

Endlessly, age after age, your Iliad you unfold, 

Star-shine; moon-shine; 

Twitter of birds at dawn; 

The thrill of dusk; 

The expectant Spring; 

First Love 

All, all your deathless and unchanging story 

That the stars have heard since first they lighted 
Eden; 

And endlessly, age after age, they gather at your 
feet, 

A lovely, eager audience, like mine, 

Enchanted by your tale, so wondrous and so 


new. 








The Swiss Tales, compiled by William Eliot 
Griffis, are a little further along in the develop- 
ment of myths. They are a bit more sophisti- 
cated, like the story of the Lorelei, the origin 
of the Edelweiss and the “ Fairy in the Cuckoo 


Clock.” 


over 


They are all stories, delightful to read 
like 


familiars in the other countries of Europe. 


and over and not too much their 


“The Whimsical Avalanche,” for instance, is 
a story peculiarly Swiss and particularly fasci- 
nating. 

The Jewish stories are grathered from old 
Hebraic writing, historical volumes and other 
racial collections. They are quite different from 


the usual collections and entirely worth while. 


N” ‘all the stories in Clifton Johnson’s 
collection of “Bedtime Wonder Tales” 
are as well known as the title story, “ The Pied 
Piper” (The Macaulay Company). 

Sammy Drake and Old Chuffy Rabbit are 
“The McGraw 


“A Booby’s Troubles” are two of those Simple 


quite unusual. Family” and 
Simon stories which appear in all folk collec- 
tions. 

The Irish McGraws indeed are not so very 


different from the Peterkins of American fame. 


For Very Little Children 


A WHOLE group of semi-fairy stories for 


offers the mothers quite a feast from which to 


the very little ones who like to be read to 
choose. Of these, Gene Stone’s Jane and the 
Owl, Clarence Master Frisky, 
Nellie M. Leonard’s Uncle Squeaky’s Country 


awkes’ and 
H 


Store—all Thomas Y. Crowell publications— 
are those always acceptable tales of friendly 


an‘mals who talk with people. Jane’s Owl 


she 


personally conducts her through many inter. 
esting adventures. Uncle Squeaky is an agree. 
able rat and Master Frisky is a lovable puppy. 

Phyllis Saunders’s Within the Magic Gate. 
ways (J. B. Lippincott) is going to tax the in. 
have 


seen the Temple grounds in London. I: is q 


terest of American children who Lever 


fairy story of the Temple in which the cr 1sad- 
ers, the gargoyles, the heraldic emblems, all 
come down and play they are real people 

with a British flavor jis 


NOTHER book 
Robert de Montjoie Rudolf’s The 7 okey 


and Alice Mary Tales (J. B. Lippincott). T: okey 
and Alice Mary are the children of an E» «lish 
rector, and it must be confessed that  \lice 


Mary is the ring leader in all mischief. 
Hero 


(Thomas Y. Crowell) retells for very little -hil- 


Alice Bryant’s Treasury of ales 
dren the stories of heroes, Greek, Norse, er- 
man, Irish. 


All 


Galahad, 


like 


Re ybin 


Siegfried and Sir 
Hood 


shalled into little dramatic pictures to be ead 


the old friends 


3eowulf and are nar- 


aloud by the fireside. 


Sugar-Coating the Spelling Book 
T first blush Eileen’s Adventures in W ord- 
land (Frederic A. Stokes Company) 

sounds like stealing from Lewis Carroll. But 

Zillah Macdonald has developed very well her 

idea of a dictionary village into which Eileen 

wanders quite by chance. 

She has used much ingenuity in developing 
the lineage of words and assorting them. The 
little overcrowded village of Slangville ets 
much attention from Eileen and her guide. 

Considerable amusement is maintained by the 
antics of “Blighty—a word without any an- 


cestors ’”—which Lexicographer, the head of the 
wordland people, does not know how to place. 
Yet Blighty has won so warm a place in the 


affections of the world that he cannot be evicted. 


N odd little book, Fairy Grammar, by J. 
Harold Carpenter (E. P. Dutton), is a 


jumble of fairy lore and subconscious pro- 


cesses. Or rather the subconscious is visualized 
into a fairy who teaches a small boy his parts of 
speech. The process used by “ Fairy Grammar” 
is a good one; it is the compulsory method, 
demonstrating how imperative is the need for 
such familiar things as nouns and pronouns 
When small John finds himself suddenly bereft 
of every noun in his vocabulary he learns not 
only what a noun is, but why it is. 

He finds he can’t get what he wants withc 
the assistance of despised prepositions and con- 
junctions, and learns them gladly, never to fo 
get them again. The process is severely British, 
and reminds one of an old English custom of 
taking small boys around the village boundari 
and giving them a sound beating at each outpost 
to fix it on their memories so that they wi’! 


forget it. 
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Learning to Use Your Hands 

ERTAINLY it will work, that little cook 
.. book by Clara Ingram Judson. Cooking 
Without Mother's Help (The Nourse Com- 


pany) is just the very thing needed by little 


S sirls everywhere. 


It wouldn’t be such a bad idea for bigger 


I girls, since it runs to such elaborate cooking 


as beefsteak balls and creamed carrots. 

The directions are perfectly clear. Any little 
girl who can read can easily master them. Bar- 
ring the probability of burning her fingers, she 
can hardly fail to be able to cook anything sug- 
gested in this excellent little book. 


\N BEARD’S latest addition to the 
D Woodcraft series is the American Boys’ 
Handy Book of Camp-lore and Woodcraft. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company.) The author was the 
founder of the first boy scouts society and the 
author of several nature handy books for boys 
The present volume gives precise simple rules 
for fire-making, camp cookery, the choice of 
acamp site, and the proper use of the axe. It 
also includes some of our Indian ceremonials 
around the council fire. But more than these 
it tends to create a desire for out-of-door life 


and an aptitude for tools. 


A Book for Parents 


OES your daughter tell lies? 

There is a whole world of child study 
in this simple question and it is the despair of 
mothers to determine when her child has reached 
the point when imagination should no longer be 
permitted to take its own sweet way regardless 
of facts. 

Said one quite conscientious, but stupid, 
mother: “I whipped my child for lying and 
then I prayed with her; but neither did any 
good.” No, of course not. The child was too 
young to know what any of it was about. 

There is an effort to offer some sane guidance 
to troubled parents in Sidonie Matzner Gruen- 
bere’s Your Child Today and Tomorrow (J. B. 
Lippincott). 

What Mrs. Gruenberg suggests is at least 
sympathetic with childhood. It points out to 
the puzzled parent some sound principles of 
child psychology, such as the general law that 
between the ages of four and six the imagina- 
tive period of childhood is at its height and the 
child cannot distinguish between imaginary and 
real experiences. 

Even after that, he may lie from no inten- 
tion to deceive, but for any one of a hundred 
reasons. 

It should be the task of every mother to get 
on the inside of the lie before she treats it too 
drastically. 

That destructiveness has a normal period and 
is the pbverse side of construction is anothet 
truth that helps, as William Dean Howells says, 


“to spoil the rod and spare the child.” 


“How Children Reason” is a good chapter 
and so is another on “ Children’s Gangs, Clubs 
and Friendships.” 

Without being goody goody, this book is cer- 
tainly full of helpful suggestions for mothers 


and teachers. 


For Young Citizens 
CITIZENSHIP Baedeker, is a possible 
A explanatory subtitle for Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser’s The Young Citizen’s Own Book 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company). 

This is a guide book to show boys and girls 
around their own United States. It begins by 
taking them on a visit to the national capital 
and pointing out the various divisions of the 
federal government as they are visible to the 
naked eye. This is based on the good pedagogic 
principle of working out from the particular to 
the general, from the concrete to the abstract. 
After the youth has visualized and “sensed” 
his government he will begin to want to know 
what it means. 

After this, the clever author sketches the 
Chicago Boys’ Brotherhood Republic, in order 
to give his young readers some idea of what 
citizenship means. After this it is but a step 
to make clear the business of voting, the divi- 
sions of government. Having pictured in a 
small way the obligations of a republic, the 
boy—or girl—goes on readily even to such ques- 
tions as taxation and finance, political party 
organization and platforms. 

The principles underlying Mr. Fraser’s pres- 
entation are certainly sound and sane. 

While he has intended his book for juveniles 
only, it might be a good guide for any elemen- 


tary civics group to use. 


Poetrv and Pictures 
GOOD guess as to what a little child’s 
mother would like to own is Miriam 
Clark Potter’s Rhymes of a Child’s World (The 
Four Seas Press). 
They are good rhymes. Here is one: 
THE WATER CHILD 
“There is a round pool at the edge of the woods. 
And there IT may look at the sky: 
The wind goes a-sailing, the clouds come to 
drink, 


The birds nass ahove it and by: 


“T lean down and look, in the carefulest way, 
Past the tip of the straight little pine, 
For dowa in its coolness a water child lives 
With a face that is nearly like mine.” 

The illustrations by Ruth Fuller Stevens are 


enchanting. 








Rich Men VWVill 
Tell You 


They found the first 
hundred dollars the 
hardest to save. At 
first it is hard to save. 
Then it becomes a 
habit. TODAY is 
the time to start sav- 
ing. 


INVEST YOUR. 
SAVINGS 
in 
GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS 
SECURITIES 





PRICES IN AUGUST 


Thrift Stamps at twenty- 
five cents. 


$5 Government Savings 
Stamps for 


$100 Treasury Savings 
Certificates for . . 


$1000 Treasury Savings 
Certificates for . $838.00 


$4.19 
$83.80 





FOR SALE AT BANKS 
AND POST OFFICES 





Government Loan Organization 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway, New York 























Waiting Lists In All Classes 
Register Now tor the Summer and Winter 1921 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Many expansions 


Interior Decoration, Architecture, Poster Advertis- 
ing, Costume and Industrial Design, I)lustration. 
Teachers and professionals, 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 








for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work 
Prompt Delivery 


Reasonable Prices 


For stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 











The | 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effi- 
ciency, with high arch and nar- 
row heel fitting, not found in 
any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest author- 
ities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 
RETAIL STORES 
36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


























TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTED 


23 WEST 30 STREET::--NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 





NEW YORK’S STANDARD 
THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
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At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Sole Owners and Distributors~New 














The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, Ete. 


Use Major’s Cement 
Rubber and leather, all three 


kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 


[ALLINSON'S | 


Silks de Luxe .& 





fa 





‘Che Silks that insptre 
the Sashions 








GEORGE LIVINGSTON 
Chief of Bureau ofgMarkets 


TALKS TO THE HOUSEWIVES 


Woman Citizen, November 20 
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Consumers’ League Convention 


ROBLEMS of the worker and the consumer 


will be discussed at the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the 
at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
At the evening ses- 


National Consumers’ League 
on November 17 and 18. 
sion on the seventeenth the speakers will be: 
The Textile Industry and Shoddy, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Kelly, General Secretary of the League; 
Advantages to the Public and the Textile In- 
dustry of Standard Textile Fabrics, a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Bureau of 


The People and the Packers, Mrs. Edward P. 


Standards; 


Costigan, chairman, Committee on Food Sup- 
ply and Demand, National League of Women 
Voters and President, Consumers’ League of 
the District of Columbia; The Channel between 
and Murdock, 
Chairman, Federal The 


Government and the Packers, a member of Con- 


Producer Consumer, Victor 


Trade Commission; 
gress. There will be a luncheon the same day 
at which there will be a discussion of Can We 
Have Lower Prices Without Lower Wages? 

A banquet will be given the second evening 
with Secretary Newton D. Baker, president of 
the League, presiding, and the following, speak- 
ing under the general topic of A Rising Stan- 
dard of Living For All; What has the Worker 
Jett 


Lauck, Consulting Economist, Railway Brother- 


the Right to Expect of Industry? W. 


What does the Consumer Expect of 
Industry? John Brooks, 
President, N. C. L.; Can Industry Pay a Stan- 
dard Wage for a Shorter Workday and Sell 


an Honest Product at a Fair Price? speaker to 


hoods; 


Graham Honorary 


be announced; How Does Industry, By and 
Large, Meet the Expectations of the Worker 
and the Consumer? Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., 
Catholic Welfare Council. 


Director, National 


Alabama Alive 
HE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF ALABAMA content to rest 


on the laurels of registration, more than 100,- 


is not 


000 women having enrolled, within a few thou- 
sand of equalling the total male registration 
of the state. The League is pushing ahead its 
work of citizenship schools and has planned 
a busy month during November when Mrs. 
Albert McMahon will be in the state as citizen- 
League 
Mrs. 


direction of 


ship teacher. Preceding election the 


held six schools under the direction of 
TT. 
Mrs. G. V. R. 
Mrs. 


Cotnam, four under the 


Mechin, three under the direc- 
Fisk and one in Au- 


tion of Brenton Kk. 


burn, where the women of the town cooper. 


ated with the Alabama Polytechnic College. 


Extend the Kindergarten 


66 \ ' JE have just awakened to the fact tha BR] 
the education of the American child § 


has fallen below the standard necessary for the j 
protection of our future,” says President-Elect 
Harding. 

This is especially true, the National Kinder. 
garten Association points out, in the department 


of kindergarten cducation, where provisicn has 
been made for only 500,000 children the 
4,500,000 of kindergarten age. 

As the kindergarten not only strengthe:\s the 
body and trains the intellect, but also provides 
for the development of the moral-social 1: :ture, 
its general extension is a matter of grav> im- 
portance at this time, in view of the fac. that 
$3,500,000 a day is being spent on our cr 


classes. 


linal 


Women Victorious 
N entire municipal ticket of women was 
A elected at Yoncalla, Oregon, on November 
2nd. 


offices. 


Men opponents were defeated for the 


RS. FLORENCE BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
Salvation 


Army, has been made a justice of the peace of 


wife of Gen. Booth of the 


London. 








MANUAL 


FOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 
VOTERS 


Endorsed by 


Americanization Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 
Education Committee, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
Executive Board, Boston City Federation 
Boston League of Women Voters 

PRICE - 25 CENTS 

CoLLEGE EQuAL SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE OF Boston 

LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 

















ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


a rench 
Cleaner-Dyer 
12/ Gast 57% Street 
J laza 71968 /1 YC lear ark ve. 
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Sold everywh furniture 
dealers and depuis 2 ent stores 


ENGLANDER. 


Write for illustrated booklet 10 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York - Brooklyn - Chicago | 
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| National American Woman | | ; , | 
Bee _| |_| Acquaint YourFriends and | 
| Suffrage Association iat Nejchh saaiie | 
|_| Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, |_| | eignbors with the 1] 
2 President 2 | |E | 
| BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL | | | \ 7 ( : 7° 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE | | | oman It7zZeEn 
AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF = = 
WOMEN fe 
: =| |e We have an attractive little folder 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS | _| explaining the aims and purpose of | 
171 MADISON AVENUE | |_| the Woman Citizen, and we are | 
Telephone 4818 Murray Hill -| |_| anxious to get it into the hands of | 
New York _| |,| as many non-readers of the maga- | 
ist VICE-PRESIDENT | ||| zine as possible in order to increase 
s| |e our subscription list. |2 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMIcK, MASss. = | l 
2np VICE-PRESIDENT | |_| MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO | 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York | |Z | 
E Ka PASS ALONG A FEW OF | 
: 3rp VICE-PRESIDENT a| |e | 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. = = THESE FOLDERS TO | 
41H VICE-PRESIDENT il YOUR FRIENDS and | 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, New YorK e| |e 
: StH VICE-PRESIDENT e| NEIGHBORS | 
| Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D.C. |_| | | 
al |; Drop a line to our Subscription | 
TREASURER al |. Department saying how many you_ if 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. | |e can use and they will come forward | 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY | | | to you by return mail. | 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK : Now that suffrage is won, we must | 
RECORDING SECRETARY a make the Woman Citizen known to 
: Mos HH ww New Y = the remotest reading public so that 
I oh FREE Vy. Wa, SS Cae _| |_| _ its message of better citizenship may 
[ DIRECTORS 5 : have the widest possible dissemi- | 
|| Mrs. Cuar es H. Brooks, Kansas if = | 
Mrs. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 2| |Z | 
Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana = If you can and will help, write to 
Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri = 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin | 
Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York = 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania Subscription Department 
PRESS DEPARTMENT = : 171 MADISON AVENUE 
: Miss RosE YOUNG, Director 2 
: 171 Madison Ave., New York 7 New York 
3 LM sMUVUNNUINNUUNUAVOUUUUUUULULNVUUULLUULGESULUU ULL UE HA | MO ! 
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“Your Red Cross Membership Keeps 
‘The Wheels of Mercy Moving 


—at home and abroad” 















Health and 
Pt 2 Nursing Service 
" Last year 92,000 
Relief women and girls, un- 


der Red Cross in- 


Last year in 

the United struction, completed 
States, your courses in home care 
Red Cross of the sick. The Red 


Cross Health Center 
teaches the people 
how to keep well. 


aided more 
than 30,000 
victims of 
flood, fire, 
tornado or 
other dis- 
aster in 150 
stricken 
communities 





First Aid 
Red Cross First Aid 


instruction courses 
have been taught to 
more than 1,000,000 
persons in this coun- 
try. Each one of these 
is a potential life- 
saver and many have 
been actual life- 
savers, 











Military Relief 
On July 1, 1920, there 
were still 26,414 men 
in the Army, Nav 

and Public Healt 

hospitals in the United 
States receiving Red 
Toss ministrations. 









Tear off and 
send to your 
nearest Re 

Cross Chapter 


Home Service 


Ever since demobilization your 
Red Cross has kept in constant 
touch with the families of 800,000 
soldiers and sailors and marines. 
Thisservice hasembraced a!most 
everything from supplying first 
aid to seeing a man through to 
the best job his disabilities will 
permit. 
















Enrollment Blank 
The American Red Cross 


In response to your appeal for mem- 
bers to carry on the humanitarian 
work of the RED CROSS, I enclose 
my membership dues of $......... and 
desire to be enrolled a member for 1921. 


Join orjrenew your membership during the 


RED CROSS 





FOURTH SF Meg atte Stine taeigilote ss wewnnn soe Chapter 
ROLL C A H iL ROE AAUP, 3 Gass ':00 25 e003 Sa 
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EE 55.5058 dew ones Wah lp pcuuseeteaens reaae 


NOVEMBER 11-25, 1920 


Classes of Membership 
Annual - - $1 Contributing - = $5 
Sustaining -- $10 Life - = $50 


This advertisement contributed by friends of the American Red Cross a 








